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ment of a mystery play. The scale of the figures to the architecture 
is just about what we should expect in the box-like “Habitation” 
provided for each episode of a dramatic mystery. | 

On the backs of the shutters the Master of the Magdalen 
Legend shows himself as an innovator not equal in power to Bosch, 
but of somewhat similar temper. This phase of his work was not 
suspected, and its identification should lead to further discoveries. 
For the fronts of the panels our master sensibly stood by an approved 
arrangement, only displaying his really considerable technical 
novelties in the handling of the landscape. If we are right in dating 
his activity from the early years of the sixteenth century, he must 
be included among the more notable progressive spirits. He is 
most impressive, however, simply as a portraitist, and in these like- 
nesses of the De Clercks and Annocks he need not fear the most 
trying comparisons. 


EARLY CHINESE PAINTINGS IN THE MUSEUM OF 
FINE ARTS, BOSTON: PART ONE - BY HAMILTON 
ee 


OWHERE in the world, outside of Japan, and not even there 
N with such convenience, under one roof, can the arts of the 
Far East be studied as they can in the Boston Museum of 
Fine Arts. The enormous wealth of this collection is hardly appre- 
ciated even by serious students of the subject. Merely in number of 
objects it vastly exceeds any other museum in existence. There are, 
for instance, over five thousand Chinese and Japanese paintings, 
many of the very highest quality and more than one unapproached 
in importance. It is with these alone, and only with those of Chinese 
origin, that these papers can deal, my purpose being to direct atten- 
tion to a few of the most important. 

The official ascriptions of the various pictures are given here as 
representing the best available opinion on this nebulous question. 
The late Okakura Kakuzo, to whom the department of which he 
was so long head owes an inestimable debt, said wisely that he would 
be rash indeed who ventured to dogmatize on it. At present it 
would seem doubtful if enough is known concerning the work of 
these early men to justify us in asserting the authorship of any one 
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painting as positively as we can say that the Sistine Chapel was 
painted by Michel Angelo; in most instances we have hardly 
advanced to the degree of certainty with which we assume that the 
Hermes of Olympia is the work of Praxiteles, on the strength of 
Pausanias’ assertion that such a statue by that sculptor had stood, in 
his day, on the spot where in the nineteenth century this was 
unearthed. 

All that, it would seem, it is safe to do, is to apply our critical 
judgment to the technical achievement, since fortunately masterwork 
is unmistakable, whatever the date or nationality of the craftsman; 
if the work passes this test and is both genuinely ancient and of 
intrinsic artistic merit, we may, provisionally at least, accept the 
ascription of the Chinese authority, which we must remember is 
based on purely literary and traditional evidence. ‘This again is 
not infrequently construed in entirely different or even opposing 
senses by the various scholars, even those of Chinese race, who have 
treated the subject. 

How early the art of painting was practised in China is not 
positively known. Portraits are mentioned in writings as early as 
1326 B.C., Confucius (551-479 B.C.) speaks of painting, and we 
have record of the names of fifteen painters of the Han Dynasty 
(B.C. 202-221 A.D.). Hsieh Ho (flor. 479-502 A.D.) formulated 
“The Six Canons” of the art, a fact which would seem to argue a 
certain amount of general interest in the subject. In any case, the 
skill shown in the earliest known painting by a Chinese artist, the 
famous roll, now in the British Museum, ascribed to Ku K’ai-chih, 
who died about 405 A.D., is such as to predicate a considerable 
period, antedating its production, during which the art of painting 
must have been practised in the community which produced it. 
Another painting, also believed to be by the same artist, has passed 
to the Freer collection from that of the late Viceroy Tuan Fang. 
These are, I believe, the only two Eastern paintings of such an early 
date at present known. 

There is no picture of such antiquity in the Boston collection, 
but of the great T’ang Dynasty (618-906 A.D.) the Museum pos- 
sesses four, all of fine quality, which fact alone would suffice to give 
the collection a high rank among those of the world. One of these, 
the Hokke mandara (Fig. 1), though only a fragment, is, because 
of its antiquity and the beauty and skill of its achievement, one of 
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the most important extant relics of Chinese Buddhist art. It may 
be said to form a direct connecting link between the arts of India 
and the noble religious art of Tempyo and Fujiwara of Japan, and of 
such there are only too few. When first acquired, indeed, it was 
regarded as a work of the Nara period (c. 700-800 A.D.), but pro- 
longed and careful study on the part of the authorities has led to the 
conclusion that it is Chinese of about the middle of ninth century. 

It is, so to speak, ‘“‘an illustration” of the Hokké-kyo, a sutra, 
which, introduced into China in the fifth century, produced a pro- 
found revolution in the Buddhism of that country and later of 
Japan. It narrates that the Buddha, seated in a trance on the 
Sacred Vulture Peak, surrounded by Bodhisattvas and disciples and 
attended by heavenly beings, broke silence to announce the latest of 
his gospels, the crown of his teachings. This was accompanied by 
a miraculous rain of divine flowers. The scene in which our painter 
has placed this event is of great beauty, the mountainous landscape 
being diversified by flowering trees and gushing torrents. ‘The Mas- 
ter is seated on an elaborately decorated lotus throne beneath a 
canopy, of equal richness, which floats over hishead. He is encircled 
by haloes and, robed in the most fervent vermilion, if vermilion of 
such age would retain the fire-like intensity of this, he glows like 
a jewel among the golden browns and greens of the landscape. On 
_ his right and left are seated two of the great Bodhisattvas, each also 
on a lotus throne; as is customary they are crowned and decked with 
jewels, while the Buddha wears nothing of the sort, but is always 
garbed with the strictest simplicity. This trinity is attended by 
several lesser beatitudes, and by a group of holy men who, being still 
- mortal, are undistinguished by haloes and are smaller than the rest. 
The flesh of all, even of the Buddha, is natural-colored and rosy, 
not, as is often the case later, golden. The influence of Indian 
(Gupta) art is very marked, and it is interesting to note that in an 
inscription on the back which records that the painting was repaired 
by one Chinkai in March, 1148, it is described as “a real product of 
India.” This of course we know that it is not, but a precious relic 
of the time when the great Indian religion was spreading far and 
wide throughout China and the remoter East. As was only natural, 
the proselyte nations turned to their teachers for guidance in the 
methods in which the objects of their adoration were to be repre- 
sented, with the result that they adopted certain of the artistic man- 
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nerisms of their masters. This is especially the case in the Esoteric 
sects, in which every attribute and gesture had a mystic importance 
making its correct representation a matter of vital moment. When 
we remember the early date of this painting, somewhere about 850 
A.D., the high degree of accomplishment it reveals is little less than 
astonishing; within its limitations, which it must be remembered 
were self-imposed, it has all the mystery and charm of the Italian 
masters of the later Quattrocento, together with the sumptuous color 
of an early Venetian. 

Turning now to the secular art of T’ang, we meet with an accom- 
plished and highly sophisticated style of genre painting so complete 
and masterly that nothing which followed in China surpassed or even 
equaled it; and, be it noted, it is an art entirely free from the Indian 
influences we observed in the religious painting. 

Fig. 2, by Hu Huai (tenth century A.D.), himself a Kitan of 
the Tartar race, represents a Mongol huntsman standing by his black, 
white-pointed steed and tying a dead swan to his saddle, on the peak 
of which stands the peregrine falcon by whose aid he has secured 
this noble game. He wears a close black cap and wide-topped 
boots, and his voluminous buff coat is embroidered, as is his saddle- 
cloth, with patterns in gold of a miraculous minuteness and delicacy. 
The whole figure is barely more than two and a half inches high, 
so that such details as these are necessarily on an infinitesimal scale 
and the brush work is as fine as any in the very best Persian minia- 
tures. Nevertheless, both he and his horse and even the peregrine 
and the dead swan are freely and boldly treated with a fine sense of 
the character of each. It matters nothing whether art such as this 
be of yesterday or possibly close on to a thousand years old, its great- 
ness overcomes one with admiration. 

Fig. 3 is almost modern in its anecdotal presentment of the 
episode of the Princess Wen fei and her children returning from 
exile. She and her escort, an armed gentleman, trot steadily along, 
chatting, he on his roan and she on her gray nag, each carrying a 
child before them on their saddle-bows. The coloring is sober too, 
gray blues with touches of red. The artist was Ku Té-Ch’ien of 
T’ang. 

The fourth painting of this period owned by the Museum of 
Fine Arts is a delightful domestic idyl by Cho Wen-Chi. On a 
garden terrace enclosed by a black wooden railing paneled with jade 
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and embowered in blossoming plants, stretched at full length on a 
tug, lies a charming little boy in faded vermilion-pink coat and 
white trousers; about him are his toys and at his feet a white cat; 
in the foreground, among pots of flowers, sits a tortoise-shell dog. 
The child looks up from its playthings with a simple natural gesture 
and the whole has the air of a portrait study from life. 

These last three T’ang paintings are, with others of the Sung 
and Yiian periods, in an album which came from a famous Chinese 
collection, that of Ching Hsien, and before that had belonged, in 
the eighteenth century, to a noted connoisseur, Yuen Yuen. The 
ascriptions of the paintings are therefore regarded as well authenti- 
cated and were so accepted, “though not blindly,” by the late 
Okakura Kakuzo. He spoke of these three as dating from the Five 
Dynasties period, which intervened between T’ang and Sung;’ but 
which, lasting only fifty years, is often included with the former, 
whose style it reflects. 

This type of genre subject would seem to have remained as 
popular under the next Dynasty, the Sung (A.D. 960-1250). One 
of the finest specimens existing is Fig. 4, Preparing the New Silk, 
by one of the cultivated Emperors of this house, Hui Tsung (A.D. 
1082-1135), who not only patronized but himself practised the arts; 
most delightfully too, if we may judge by this example, which repre- 
sents a domestic function of certainly annual occurrence. A party 
of women are engaged in softening the newly woven silk by beating 
it in a sort of trough, and, at the other end of the picture, stretching 
and ironing it with a brazier full of hot coals. In the center, one, 
seated on a mat, is winding silken thread, while a companion by her 
side is busily sewing. An attendant fans the charcoal for the brazier 
with a fan on which is painted the most microscopic but lovely 
landscape. A little girl plays under the stretched silk, treating it 
as a bridge, while another slightly older demurely holds the edge 
straight for the ironer. With its dainty, gay coloring, in which 
madder pinks and purples, and apricot, mingle in chintzlike effects, 
on white grounds, with sea green and palest blues, nothing could be 
more enchanting than this vision of domestic life in the Far East of 
long ago. And again we comment “how modern”; look at the 
gesture with which the girl shields her face from the glowing char- 
coal, or the perfectly observed action of the sewing maid, even to 


1 Museum of Fine Arts Bulletin, Vol. X, Dec. 1912, No. 60. 
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the tightening of her thread with a twitch of the little finger of her 
needle hand; the merry movement of the little child and the quaint 
solemnity of her elder who is allowed to help. One imagines that 
he must have been a sympathetic ruler who could so enter into the 
simple avocations of his people. 

A somewhat different style of genre painting practised by the 
Sung artists is represented in the Boston Museum by one or two 
works of men best known as landscape painters. As I propose to de- 
vote the next paper to the landscape art of Sung, I shall treat of these 
genre pictures here. 

By Li T’ang, one of the great landscape men, is what would be 
called nowadays a landscape with figures, though the figures pre- 
dominate, as does the huntsman in the Hu Huai. A venerable, 
long-bearded gentleman, no longer in a condition to take care of 
himself, is being escorted home from a village festival, by his sons 
or servants, themselves none too sober, who sustain him in an uncer- 
tain perch on the back of an ox. The whole episode is treated with 
a delightful sense of restrained humor. 

Another little painting in which the landscape is subordinated 
to the figure bears the name of Ma Yuan, one of the greatest in the 
history of Sung landscape painting. A very ghost of a picture, it 
represents Ling Chao, the Zen philosopher, who was the daughter 
of a still more famous sage of T’ang times, a melancholy wasted 
figure standing abstractedly in the snow-drifts, lost in meditation, 
while the freezing wind creeps on above, the freezing stream below; 
the merest suggestion of the dark waters between snow-banks and a 
splintered tree completes this picture of desolation. 

The Sung painters carried the art of portrait painting to the 
highest point which it reached in the Far East; indeed, there exist 
portraits of this period which remind one forcibly of Durer or 
Holbein and of which these masters would have no cause to be 
ashamed. ‘The really great examples of this branch of painting are 
rare even in the East, and I know but of two, both in Paris, and only 
one first rate, outside the Japanese temple and private collections. 
The Museum possesses none, unfortunately, but some notion of the 
lifelike presentation of character achieved by the Sung masters may 
be gathered from such works as the Rakan ascribed to Chou Chi- 
chang and Liu-T’ing-Kuei of the twelfth century. They are in full 
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color and display the great variety, daring and subtlety in the use of 
it which is characteristic of all Chinese art. 

There are ten of these paintings, purchased from Daitokuji, a 
temple in Kyoto, where the remainder of the set of one hundred 
Kakemono representing the five hundred Rakan are still to be seen. 
A Rakan (Japanese), or Lohan (Chinese), meaning Enlightened— 
the Indian name, Arhat, meaning venerable—was a hermit follower 
of the Buddha, who, by meditation and prayer, had acquired merit 
to the extent of a supernatural power over matter and so was able 
to perform miracles. ‘They were possibly adopted into the Buddhist 
hagiology from Taoism, to the Sennin of which they are akin; but 
however that may be, the worship, if worship it was, of these vener- 
able personages was very popular in late T’ang and Sung times, 
and many sets of representations, of the whole five hundred, or the 
inner circles of eighteen or sixteen, are common from this time on. 
As often as not they are grotesque, almost to the point of caricature, 
but sometimes, as in this instance, they have great dignity and an 
air of reality which suggests that they may be, if not portraits, at 
least studied from the life. 

Another type of quasi-religious picture is “Dragons” by Ch’en 
Jung (A.D. 1253-59) in china ink (Fig. 5). The Dragon is a 
Laoist symbol born of the storm and “signifying the supreme sov- 
ereignty—the power of change,” says Okakura. It may be probably 
traced in Chinese art before Laotzu’s day, but it was invested by his 
followers with perhaps a higher symbolic value than it had before 
and was engrafted, with other Laoist emblems, on Buddhism at 
the introduction of that religion. With the Sung tendency to realism, 
these stupendous monsters are here treated as if they were real 
phenomena, disporting themselves with the utmost naturalness, as if 
at home amid whirlwinds and cataracts. I imagine this to be one 
of the earliest extant representations of this type of dragon, a type 
which became current and omnipresent throughout China and Japan. 
This roll has apparently had some strange adventures, for one 
half of it was purchased in Paris, the other in New York, at different 
dates; on being brought together in Boston they proved to be halves 
of the same painting; when and under what circumstances separated 
might be a romantic story. 

Another symbolic painting is of two enormous carp leaping 
among breakers, very fine and bold in manner. Three large paint- 
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ings, in ink and faint color enriched with much delicate gold work, 
show the Taoist pantheons of Heaven, Earth and the Waters; rare 
both in subject and treatment, they display workmanship of a very 
high quality. They came from the Imperial collection. 

There are two Buddhist paintings of interest from their associa- 
tion with the style of Chang Su-Kung, a painter of this date, who, 
strangely enough, is not mentioned in Chinese records, but whose 
works under his Japanese name of Choshikyo are greatly and justly 
esteemed in Japan. One, the picture of the Bodhisattva Monju, 
riding on his lion and bearing a drawn sword in his hand, though 
much dilapidated and restored, gives the student a good idea of his 
style, and full deep coloring, enriched with much gold in pattern, as 
shown in the Japanese examples. ‘The other, a Bodhisattva writing, 
attended by an ape who holds up his inkstone, has no suggestion of 
this method and must represent quite another phase of his work. 
It is rendered in fine bold sweeping lines with very little color 
and no gilding. 

There are a few examples of the flower, bird and insect paint- 
ings for which some of the Sung artists were famous, but none of the 
first quality. The best is a picture of some lotus plants, a favorite 
subject. It is very faint, having probably been washed, but retains 
some of its pristine charm. 


A GREEK HEAD IN THE GOLDMAN COLLECTION 
BY GISELA M. A. RICHTER 


HE greatest exponent of the fourth-century spirit in Greek 
sculpture was undoubtedly Praxiteles. He reflected the indi- 
vidualistic tendencies of his epoch by introducing a new soft- 

ness and gentleness, which gave his works an almost personal charm 
in the place of the more idealized and severer beauty of the 
fifth-century creations. This new conception found its most appro- 
priate expression in his representations of female figures. Unfor- 
tunately, no such work certainly by his hand has so far been dis- 
covered; but his wide-spread influence on his contemporaries and 
successors can be seen in many works exhibiting the characteristics 
associated with his art. Foremost among these are a number of 
female heads which reflect in varying degrees the art of the master. 
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Michele Vianello in a pink dress, with the black cap on his head 
(vestito de rosato con el cappuzzo negro in testa). They were both 
painted by Antonello da Messina in the year 1475, as appears from 
the signature. They are painted in oil in three-quarter view, are 
highly finished, and have great power and vivacity especially in 
the eyes.” 

Seeing that our “Young Man” wears a pink dress and a black 
cap, is in three-quarter view, agrees in all essentials with the latter 
of these small panels mentioned by the “Anonimo,” and on stylistic 
grounds is assignable to the year 1475 (when Antonello is known 
to have been working in Venice), may we not with some show of 
reason identify our portrait with that of Michele Vianello? It is 
true that the present picture is neither signed nor dated, but that 
need not prove an insuperable difficulty in the light of an absolutely 
autograph work. Is it not feasible that our delightful little panel 
once possessed, like certain other paintings from the same hand, a 
parapet across the front on which the artist inserted his name and 
the date? It is perhaps pardonable for the present writer to add, 
in support of this contention, that as soon as he saw this portrait he 
threw out the suggestion that, when it left the master’s bottega, it 
was so provided. 

We know from Duplessis (“Ventes de Tableaux,”’ § 1712) that 
Giovanni di Vianelli, canon of the Cathedral of Chioggia, sold off 
his collection in Venice in 1790. The present writer has, however, 
been unable to put his hand on a copy of that catalogue. Moreover, 
it is not ascertainable at what date this painting passed into the 
Odescalchi-Pallavicini collection. It is, nevertheless, possible that 
someone may yet show that a portrait of Michele Vianello remained 
in the possession of the canon until 1790. In that event we may 
come to the decision that the present panel is to be identified with 
one of those recorded by the “Anonimo.” In any case, a portrait 
by Antonello is “a revelation of a life more intense than our own.” 


CHINESE PAINTINGS IN THE MUSEUM OF FINE 
ARTS, BOSTON: PART TWO - BY HAMILTON BELL 


HE art in which the Sung excelled was that of landscape paint- 
ing, an art the loftiness and simplicity of which has never been 
surpassed. In explanation, but not in qualification, of so sweep- 

ing a statement, it should be remembered that the Sung painter was 
also poet and philosopher, whose prime object was to interpret an 
emotion, a mood, rather than merely to record facts, not that the 
facts are not presented too with a masterly felicity. We must realize 
too that all has to be done with the first stroke; no changes or cor- 
rections are possible on the absorbent silk or paper; what is set 
down remains, so that it is imperative that it be rightly set down. 
To accomplish this difficult feat, the painter must have prepared 
himself by exhaustive study and technical practice. We are safe 
in assuming that he did so from the unerring confidence with which 
he omits the unessential and produces his effect. 

Moreover, in the Imperial Museum at Tokyo are a number 
of the sketch books of a Japanese painter, Okyo, which give us an 
insight into the processes of Far Eastern art. Here we find birds, 
plants, insects, drawn and colored, again and again, in every possi- 
ble attitude, even dismembered, with a skill unsurpassed by Durer. 
Patient research can go no further, and we are convinced that the 
men who studied nature so, knew her secrets, and no longer wonder 
at their mastery of their craft. 

The art of landscape painting was practised under T’ang, if not 
earlier. The name by which it is known in China, San-Sui,—‘‘moun- 
tain and water” painting—was invented by Hsieh Lung-yiin (c. 424 
A.D.) and applied to poetry as well as painting. Wang Wei (699- 
759 A.D.) is regarded as the founder of the Southern School of the 
art, and Li-ssii-hsun (651-716 A.D.) of the Northern. To Wang- 
Wei also is ascribed the invention of the process of painting in 
Chinese ink, without, or with only the faintest, admixture of colors, 
striving to replace the illusion of color by the reality of values. 

Chinese painting, landscape painting in especial, is divided by 
native critical writers into the Northern and the Southern Schools, 
but precisely on what grounds it is hard for the foreigner to com- 
prehend. Since this distinction is seen to date from T’ang times, 
it can hardly have originated in the historic, geographic division 
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of the Sung empire which took place in 1127 when the Tartars 
and Mongols drove the Chinese court to the south of the Yangtse 
River. Nor is it, apparently, a question of local characteristics of 
the landscape of the country, since the Northern style is said to 
be sublime, powerful and vigorous; the Southern, suave and grace- 
ful, whereas the North of China consists of rolling hills and plains 
and the impressive mountain scenery occurs chiefly in the South. 
It would seem to have little or nothing to do with the localities of 
the origin or residence of the painters themselves. Li T’ang, North- 
ern born, is reckoned among the painters of the South; Ma Yuan 
and Hsia Kuei, Southerners both, were not born, or more certainly, 
did not paint until Northern Sung had ceased to exist as a kingdom, 
and yet they are classed by some critics as Northern painters. More- 
over, many painters are admittedly of both schools, as Fan K’uan 
and Li Ch’eng, painting in both manners even in the same picture. 
The styles then can hardly be used as tests of authorship. As far as 
we can understand it, it seems to resolve itself mainly into a question 
of line—the strokes of the brush with which mountains are to be 
rendered, for example, are elaborately classified and the more vig- 
orous and powerful are ascribed to the Northern painters, while 
to the Southern are given the softer and more graceful. So, too, 
with trees, water, and even figures. Should they not be called man- 
ners, or methods of painting, rather than styles or schools? 

The Chinese painter-philosopher was in no sense a devotee of 
art for art’s sake, he was by no means a virtuoso, his brilliant and 
accomplished technique was to him merely the means to an end. 

This, as has been said, was to interpret the emotions which his 
philosophy taught him were not peculiar to himself, but were shared 
with the whole world of animate and inanimate things; to achieve 
this he not only absorbed himself in Nature till his mind reflected 
her moods to the absolute elimination of his own, but perfected him- 
self in the art of suggestion. “Not to display, but to suggest, is the 
secret of infinity. In leaving something unsaid, the beholder is 
given a chance to complete the idea and thus a great masterpiece 
irresistibly rivets your attention till you become part of it.” ? 

The inspiration, poetic, philosophical or religious of this subtle 
art should, I think, be traced to the tendency to return ever and anon 
to the bosom of Nature which seems to have been a poignant need 
of the certain type of Oriental mind. 


1 Okakura Kakuzo. The Book of Tea. 
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In India this need is manifested as early as in Brahmanic days 
and we find stories illustrative of it in the Upanishads. All the great 
events of the Buddha’s life occurred in communion with natural 
objects. He received the Truth Eternal under the Bodhi tree and 
under it he passed into Nirvana; his favorite retreats for meditation 
and teaching were the Deer Forest, the Bamboo Grove, the Vulture 
Peak, and he and his immediate followers accepted from convert 
rajahs nothing of greater value than a garden plot or a grove wherein 
to set up their rustic shelters of leaves.’ To them “the body itself 
was but a hut in the wilderness, a flimsy shelter made by tying to- 
gether the grasses that grew around. When they fell apart, they 
were again resolved into the original waste.” * 

Their aim was to become in heart a wild creature “filled with 
the forest sense of things,” as one of them sang. Kashyapa, one of 
the two best beloved of the Buddha’s desciples, and the first patriarch 
of his religion, is revered as the founder of the Zen philosophy, the 
essence of which is this unity within nature; “Nature in its entirety, 
the infinitely great and the infinitely small, is Buddha.” This unity 
is to be obtained by man through contemplation. When his suc- 
cessor Bodhidharma, the 28th patriach, went to China in 520 A.D., 
and taught there what had probably by his time developed into the 
tenets of the Zen sect, he found kindred theories and beliefs in the 
philosophy of Lao Tzii, known to us in a corrupted form as Taoism. 

There seems very little in the works ascribed to Lao Tzu, born 
604 B.C., and his apostle Chuang Tzu,. who lived in the [Vth 
Century B.C., to inculcate a return to nature; but the insistence, 
by many Oriental writers, on the influence of their writings upon the 
doctrine of Zen is so marked that it enforces respect from one whose 
acquaintance with them is limited to translation. Indeed, it seems 
difficult even for the learned to decide how much of Zen is Buddhist 
and how much is Taoist. | | | 

Buddhism was not officially introduced into China, we are told, 
till sometime in the first century of our era, but who shall say how 
much it had penetrated before that? Dr. Giles says as early as the 
third century B.C. The Taoists of the South began in 240 A.D., 
if not before, to live as the Buddhist Thera did, in groves and 
mountain caves, where they practised in contemplation the search 
for complete vacuity, into which the Truth might find its way and 


1 Okakura Kakuzo. Op. cit. 
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abide. This would seem to us indistinguishable from the ritual of 
Zen and to lead to the same results; indeed, Dr. Giles asserts that 
the practice was borrowed from Buddhism. 

The poetry too, from this period on, is full of the inspiration of 
Nature, and under T’ang the union of Laoism with Buddhism seems 
to have begun to produce an effect upon the graphic arts. 

The earliest of the Sung landscapes in the Boston Museum col- 
lection is by Li Ch’eng, whose date is given as about 940 to 1000 A.D. 
He was born in the last days of ‘T’ang and so bridges, as it were, the 
gap between the landscapes of this period and of Sung. Historically, 
therefore, he belongs to the Northern Sung Dynasty, and artistically, 
we may assume that in this painting he used the so-called Northern 
manner. Nothing certainly could be more savage and uninviting 
than this snow-buried country; the mood here is unmistakable, and 
the effect is to chill one to the marrow. ‘Technically, it is very 
mannered, in places almost amounting to a conventionalization. 

Very similar both in subject and treatment to this of Li Ch’eng’s 
is a great painting by Fan K’uan (fl. 1000-1025). We seem to detect 
an increase in freedom of handling, and naturalism of treatment 
and sentiment over the stark severity of the earlier master. A more 
human interest betrays itself in the prominence given to a cluster of 
dwellings, perched here and there on the shoulders of the gorges, 
and a ferry-boat, with passengers snugly ensconced under a tilt, 
putting off from the shore. The season presented may have some- 
thing to do with this difference of mood, for whereas Li Ch’eng’s 
painting shows us a landscape fast bound in snow and ice, Fan K’uan 
revels in torrents of spring; snow lies here and there on the uplands, 
but life is stirring anew and promise is in the air. 

In the Ching Hsien Album, mentioned in my first paper, is a 
small landscape by Fan K’uan; another winter scene, in which the 
foreground trees are so strongly painted as to be almost brutal, while 
a grove of bamboos in the middle distance is rendered with the 
softness and delicacy of a Chao tan-nien. This is perhaps an in- 
stance of his blending the two manners, Northern and Southern, 
in the same painting, as we are told that he did. Tung Yuan, who 
lived from the time of the Later T’ang (923-924), into Sung, shows 
in his great scroll painting (Fig. 1) a very marked development. He 
was a Southerner by birth and is recorded to have been the first 
painter to depict the varied and beautiful scenery of the Yangtse 
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River valley, the Blue River, whose sons from early times have 
“sought the Life-movement of the spirit through the rhythm of 
things,” as Okakura translates Hsieh-ho’s first canon of pictorial art. 

Here we have a long landscape of a composition not unfamiliar 
to this period, beginning, at the right hand end, with a splendid 
mass of mountains, cloven by gorges, suggesting always to my mind 
the scenery of Shelley’s “Prometheus Unbound.” Nowhere, but in 
these paintings of a distant age and clime, have I ever found pic- 
torially realized the landscape visions in which Shelley excels all 
other poets. Passing on, the peaks crumble down and give way to 
the foothills of the coast of a wide bay which opens out of sight into 
the mists of ocean. Beyond, on the further shore, a distant range of 
peaks like “the far Apennines, lie islanded in the immeasurable 
air.” 

Painted in Chinese ink on a soft spongy paper, this superb pano- 
rama is suffused with atmosphere; there is a great variety of tone, 
the rendering of the planes, as for instance in the misty gorges in the 
earlier part of the painting, being especially subtle. It is little won- 
der that the artist is revered as one of the founders of the land- 
scape school of Sung. That this painting was highly valued even 
in those days is attested by the fact that it bears the seal of one of 
the Emperors of the Dynasty, who was its possessor. 

The contemplative unrolling of these great landscape scrolls has 
been aptly compared with the hearing of fine music, and, indeed, it 
needs no wild stretch of the imagination to translate such a painting 
as this into the terms of the sister art. 

By Li T’ang and Hui Tsung, whose work in genre we noticed 
in the last paper, the Museum possesses no landscapes, although they 
were both eminent in this branch of art. There is a ghost of a little 
painting in the style of Li T’ang in which some twisted trees and.a 
boat may still be seen; but that is all to carry us over the next century. 

A small landscape modestly catalogued as “‘in the style of Chao 
tan-nien” (fl. 1100-1120 A.D.) has his characteristic soft feathery 
touch and in passages seems almost worthy of his brush: a simple, 
charming riverside pastoral, with a drooping willow at the water’s 
edge and a road winding by to a distant bridge. To the left the 
hillside rises sharply and is fenced off from the road, inside the 
bamboo paling is a modest farm-steading and the slope above it is 
clothed by an orchard of gnarled fruit trees transformed with the 
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Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 


Ma Yuan: LANDSCAPE. 
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first faint flush of opening blossom; full of the poetry of again 
another mood, and though perhaps Northern Sung in date surely 
Southern in manner and spirit. 

This brings us to the men in whom the Sung landscape is con- 
sidered to culminate; the Boston collection is fortunately rich in the 
work of perhaps the greatest master of them all. Four paintings by 
Ma Yiian (fl. 1175-1225 A.D.), and all of high quality, are enough 
in themselves to make any collection famous. The largest of these, 
a huge Kakemono (Fig. 4), shows a pavilion built on piles in the 
stream on a rocky shore, wherein sit sages over their books, to whom 
visitors in a boat bring a present. Rising abruptly from the river, 
lofty and precipitous crags tower above the frail structure as if to 
emphasize the temporary aspect of man and his works in face of the 
everlasting hills. The overwhelming sense of the immensity of this 
cliff is an effect in which this master excelled and seemingly 
delighted. 

In Fig. 2 we find him in a more intimate mood, although the 
distant mountains still betray his preoccupation; the drawing of the 
bare willows which fill the foreground of the picture is masterly 
in the extreme. 

In a third equally characteristic work two venerable sages sit 
face to face on wayside stones beneath a gnarled and decrepit but 
still blossoming plum tree, an allegory of “green old age,” as great 
a favorite with the Chinese of old as with the Japanese of to-day. 
The fourth was described in my first paper. 

Ma Yuan was one of a family of painters of the highest dis- 
tinction in the Sung Court Academy. His grandfather, father, 
uncle and one at least of his brothers were artists. The Boston 
Museum possesses no example of the somewhat rare work of his 
forebears, but owns a charming little painting of a group of temple 
buildings in a grove on the shores of a lake, with the morning mists 
lifting and rolling away among the tree-tufted rocks, in the style 
of his elder brother Ma Kuei, and one at least of admirable quality 
by his own son Ma Lin (c. 1240 A.D.), or “in his manner” as the 
Museum authorities conservatively say. Soft and melting but bril- 
liantly free in brush stroke, the roofs of a temple embowered in trees 
tise against the hills across a misty lake, in front a clump of stal- 
wart pines rise stiff and straight, their vigorous lines re-echoed by 
two faint blue splintered peaks far away. The work of this gifted 
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family produced a profound impression on the art of their country- 
men, and we find their style persisting into Ming and Ch’ing times. 

The most characteristic and, all round, the finest of the Sung 
landscapes in this collection, and one of the most important extant, 
is Higeg by Hsia Kuei (fl. 1190-1220 A.D.), a contemporary and 
close rival of Ma Yuan; in it the mood rises to the height of an emo- 
tion. What could be grander than the cliff looming up above the 
trees, repeated again and again as the peaks recede into the distant 
mists of the valley down which the stream flows towards us; yet these 
crags hold no threats,—the mellowness of the atmosphere which 
bathes the whole, dispels that; the sense of evening peace is over all, 
emphasized by the bent figure of the old fisherman, who, leaving 
his shallop beached among the reeds and his nets hanging to dry, safe, 
until the morrow, from threat of storm, plods up the well worn 
path that leads to his cottage beneath the sheltering trees. Another 
smaller landscape by the same master, a leaf in the precious album 
which has been so often referred to, shows a sudden squall of wind, 
a favorite subject of his. ‘The trees toss their limbs wildly and a 
boat scuds before the gust; a range of distant mountains lift their 
calm heads above the petty turmoil. 

So far as the Boston collection can show, this is the climax of 
the art of Sung both chronologically and artistically, and here we 
might leave it were it not that one or two of the later men are repre- 
sented and should not be ignored. 

By Li Wei, The Bamboo Garden is in the style of the Ma 
family, but harder and more mannered, more academic and sugges- 
tive of Ming rather than Sung. The same to some extent is true of 
Travelers at the Ford, by Chu Jui, or in his style, though this 
presents the various incidents of the road with considerable vivacity. 
In both of these we seem to feel the beginning of the end. 
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CHINESE PAINTINGS IN THE MUSEUM OF FINE 
ARTS, BOSTON: PART THREE « BY HAMILTON BELL 


HINESE painting may be said to have culminated in Sung 
times, and thereafter we witness a gradual descent with oc- 
casional flashes of brilliant achievement on the part of indi- 

viduals. The greatest of these were to all intents and purposes Sung 
painters, inheriting direct from their immediate predecessors of the 
end of that dynasty. In the Yiian period this falling off may have 
been, to some extent, due to the fact that this dynasty was that of a 
foreign conqueror, with different if not inferior tastes. 

As we have seen, the Boston Museum collection is stronger. in 
landscape than in the religious art of the earlier dynasties; when we 
come to the Yuan period (1260-1368 A.D.) we find this condition 
reversed. The best examples of the painting of this era, in Boston, 
are Buddhist, and some of these are very fine. The chief marks of 
decadence, in this branch of art, are a certain tendency to coarseness 
of type, noticeable in the clumsiness of the proportions, and a marked 
increase in the amount of ornament and decoration, with which the 
pictures are frequently overloaded. 

_ There are a number of paintings of Rakan, notably a series signed 
by Liu Hsin-ch’ing, of Early Yiian, which are almost as fine as those 
of Sung already described, as are two notable and somewhat uncom- 
mon paintings of two of the ten kings or judges of Hell, also by him. 
The most striking of the religious paintings is a large Shaka Preach- 
ing (Fig. 1), which in its sumptuous coloring, the lavish use of 
gold, and particularly in the magnificent composition of the circular 
haloes which enshrine the Buddha and the two great Bodhisattvas 
completing his trinity, suggests forcibly a Byzantine mosaic in some 
Italian basilica. Shaka-Sakyamuni, wearing, contrary to custom, a 
most elaborate crown, is seated on a blue lotus floating in the air 
above a richly decked altar; to right and left of him are the Bo- 
dhisattvas, Monju on his lion and Fugen on his elephant. Below 
them, five on a side, are lesser Mahasatvas. The congregation, as 
we may call it, consists of holy personages, the four guardians of the 
universe and several demons, all standing, who form a hollow square 
before the altar, in the middle of which kneels in adoration a solitary, 
haloed, female figure with her back to us. Above in the air is a 
Swastika within a halo and two worshipping Tennin, or Buddhist 
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angels, who rain down heavenly flowers. Gray greens, reds and 
white predominate in the coloring, the garments, which are of the 
most elaborate T’ang fashion, are covered with patterns in gold, and 
every figure is loaded with the most magnificent jewels, crowns, gir- 
dles and necklaces in profusion. 

Not so hieratic and gorgeous, but more charming, is the painting 
of the Kwanyin of Rain, who, standing on a pink, white-veined 
lotus-petal, sails over the waves, accompanied by his adoring child- 
attendant on another smaller petal. Kwanyin’s body is bare to the 
waist and his flesh of a natural tint. Over his shoulders is a trans- 
parent black gauze scarf; his robes are white, with many fluttering 
scarves, and may have been patterned with gold. In his hair are 
flowers and jewels and he wears the usual jeweled girdles and pen- 
dants of a Bodhisattva, who in Indian and Chinese Buddhist art is 
generally bedecked like a great prince. These and his large ring halo 
are touched with gold. In his raised right hand he carries a now 
indistinguishable round object, probably the bottom of his holy- 
water jar; his left hand is down at his side and open in the canonical 
attitude of conferring blessings. In front of him a dragon rises 
from the waves. This picture was ascribed, by the tradition of the 
Japanese temple to which it formerly belonged, to Choshikyo of 
Sung, but would seem to be more correctly classed as it now is. 

A Jizo, who is always represented as a Buddhist priest, is a far 
more mechanical work. The proportions are stumpy, the figure and 
the head in especial, wooden; the flesh is gilded and his red and black 
dress covered with patterns in gold in the style which we have noted 
as that of Choshikyo. 

There is an Amida Trinity, interesting as being one of the few 
known Chinese examples of a subject which was immensely popular 
in Japan at about the same time and even rather earlier; another, 
curiously similar in style, is in the Kozloff Collection in the Alex- 
ander III Museum in Petrograd. Amida, attended by the Bo- 
dhisattvas, Kwanyin and Seishi, descends on clouds to welcome the 
believer to his Heaven in the West. He is surrounded by an aura 
of flames and clad in green, red and white, gold-patterned robes. 
Kwanyin carries a golden lotus throne for the redeemed soul. De- 
spite the characteristic Yuan lack of delicacy in proportion, it is an 
impressive work. 
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YUAN: SHAKA PREACHING. Fig. 2. Cu’ru Yinc: THe Harp Prayer. 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 


There are other Yuan Buddhist paintings, but these are the most 
noteworthy. 

A long roll in delicate ink outline by Wang Chén P’eng, four- 
teenth century, represents, it is said, Maya, the mother of the Buddha, 
but the subject is obscure. A queenly figure seated on a throne-like 
dais, holds on her lap a sprawling infant who clutches at her neck- 
lace with one hand and reaches out with the other for a peach which 
the queen holds in her left. Another child seems to flee from this 
group to one of the female attendants. The whole composition is 
overloaded with ornamental detail, but the line, though mostly man- 
nered and lacking in freedom, is often of great delicacy and fineness. 
The artist was considered second only in this kind of work, which 
was called “white painting,” to the great Li Lung-mien of Sung. 
There is another work by him, A Dragon Boat, in the Ching Hsien 
album, of this collection. 

One of the great names of Yuan, Yen Hui, is possibly repre- 
sented in the Boston collection. A painting of the Monk Miao K’o 
in Meditation is certainly in his style; a fiercely scowling Daruma- 
like person wrapped in a huge cloak, the ample composition and 
broad handling of which are very like the work of this master; but 
the whole garment is touched up and patterned in gold, which, if I 
mistake not, is not in his manner; possibly this adornment may have 
been added later. Yen Hui (fl. 1280-1330), at the very beginning 
of Ytian, should almost be considered a Sung painter. 

Another example of this master’s work has just been acquired 
by the Museum: a picture of the Taoist Rishi Han Shan (Japanese, 
Kanzan). His wind-tossed robes are girdled with oak-leaves; he 
holds the scroll book which is his attribute and he looks out with a 
drolly elfin gaze, a vision of almost girlish charm. This is an ex- 
cellent piece of work and a probable ascription. 

A painting of two horsemen, one in brown, the other in bright 
red, under a large tree, is ‘“‘in the style of Chao Meng-fu,” another 
of the great Yuan masters, but the phrase can surely only apply to 
his subject; the execution must be very inferior, if the artist deserved 
the great fame he enjoyed. 

A dog “in the style of Mao Sung,” who was an early Sung 
animal painter, must also refer to the subject and to the method in 
which every hair is rendered; the character of the animal, though 
fairly well understood, is far from showing the startling fidelity 
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to life of Mao Sung’s Ape at Kyoto; still, it is a good school pic- 
ture of Yuan times. | 

There are only two or three landscapes of this period in the 
collection. One by Yao Yen Ch’ing is in the early Sung style, 
recalling in some passages the great Li Chéng, of which I spoke 
in my last paper: a waterfall in a ravine, the toppling crags of 
which are very like those of the earlier painter; the trees, too, are 
in his manner or that of Fan K’uan, but the buildings are very 
flimsily and poorly drawn. 

Another landscape, by Fang fang-hui, is so wild in handling 
as to suggest that it must be an early effort in Bunjinga or literary- 
man’s painting, a form of art which seems to the uninitiated to aim 
at eschewing any technical accomplishment whatever. Like some 
of the modernists of to-day, its practitioners appear to have con- 
sidered that they had “got beyond drawing.” 

A small picture, in the style of Ma Yuan, distantly suggests that 

great master, particularly in the subject and arrangement; the work- 
manship exhibits, however, the Yuan inferiority to the original. 
_ There are a few flower and bird paintings, one of which by 
Wu cheng huei, of bamboo shoots, in black ink, is a most skilful 
piece of work; another by Wang Yuan, representing Mandarin 
ducks and blossoming plum, has merit. 

_ The next, the Ming Dynasty (1368-1644 A.D.), was native Chi- 
nese, unlike the Mongol Ytan, and lasted three times as long as 
its foreign predecessor; it is, moreover, nearer to our day. We 
may, therefore, expect a greater number of works of art to have 
survived from this period. There are, however, fewer painters of 
distinction, and the art, on the whole, shows a continued degenera- 
tion. Nevertheless, there are paintings of this period of considerable 
charm and merit, and of such the Museum of Fine Arts is fortunate 
in possessing its share. 

If all the paintings ascribed to him in the collections of the 
world had been painted by Ch’iu Ying (fl. c. 1530), he would have 
needed as many hands as the Thousand-armed Kwanyin to execute 
them. The Boston Museum is, therefore, to be congratulated in 
possessing one at least, The Harp Player (Fig. 2), which is asserted, 
by so high an authority as Okakura Kakuzo, to be so well authen- 
ticated as to constitute it a standard whereby this painter’s work 
may be gauged. It is indeed a work of great beauty, instinct with 
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Fig. 3. BamsBoo AnD Dracon Fiy (Mino). 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 
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all the delicate feeling and exquisite manipulation that Chinese en- 
comiums lead us to expect from this master, and even decadent in 
the very excess of these qualities, but this weakness some of us can 
forgive for the sake of its dainty charm. 

A small thatched pavilion or tea house, with a blue awning 
carried on red posts, stands amid flowering shrubs, unde¢ a grove of 
pine trees, on the banks of a rushing brook, which bursts from the 
mountains close at hand. In it a venerable Sybarite meditatively 
listens to the music of a harp played by a lovely girl, while his 
own instrument lies close at hand. Two attendants are variously 
occupied. The predominant color is a pale, chalky gray blue of 
varying intensity with the greens and yellows of the natural objects 
and a note or two of rose in the dresses. Every detail is minutely 
rendered and the whole place is impossibly neat and ‘exquisite. 
The harp is, so far as I know, the last appearance in a work of 
Chinese art of an instrument which made its first in a wall relief 
at Nineveh; thus demonstrating that it had been in continual use 
in Asia for 2500 years, testifying to the conservatism of that ancient 
continent. 

Another painting ascribed to Ch’iu Ying is a good copy of 
a famous picture of his, Four Scholars Feasting in a Garden, which 
belongs to the temple Chionin in Kyoto. This example, though 
not the work of the master, and possibly of more than one hand, 
is soft in coloring and interesting as an old copy of a notable original. 

A landscape Kakemono is possibly his, very delicately outlined 
in ink on paper but rather hard and empty. The same may be said 
of a small painting, in full color on silk, of a Tartar horseman riding 
a plunging steed, except that this instead of being empty is over 
elaborated. There are several other works ascribed to him, or in 
his style, in the Museum of Fine Arts, but these are the most 
important. 

A very interesting painting because of its similarity to the 
works of the great Kano School, which began to flourish in Japan 
about this time, is by Liu Chun. It represents three Hsien (Japan- 
ese, Sennin) or men of the mountains, Taoist adepts whose simi- 
larity to the Buddhist Rakan has been already pointed out. One 
pipes while another executes a fantastic pas-de-deux with a huge 
three-legged toad, who is the familiar of one of them. All three 
are hilariously enjoying the pompous solemnity with which the 
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toad pirouettes on his one hind foot. It is broadly and vigorously 
painted in ink on paper with faint touches of color in the flesh and 
might almost be mistaken for the work of one of the great Kano 
men. 

Wang ch’u as a Shepherd, showing the banished man watch- 
ing a grazing flock, is soft in handling with considerable variety of 
tone, but on the whole below the Sung standard. 

Ming landscape re-echoes with increasing faintness the great 
notes of Kuo Hsi and Ma Yuan of Sung. 

The depth of the descent from this high plane could not be 
better shown than it has been here, by the hanging of a large Kake- 
mono, of Ming time, in the style of Ma Yiian, on the same wall 
with that master’s great painting described in my last paper, and 
the even finer Hsia Kuei. Apart from these, the Ming painting, 
meritorious in many ways, might hold its own, but side by side 
with such masterpieces it looks both coarse and weak. ‘This is 
equally true of several other landscapes of this dynasty in the Mu- 
seum collection. 

There are three Ming paintings of Rakan of fine character, 
one in especial like a good portrait of a Buddhist priest—soft yet 
brilliant in coloring and detail, but somewat overwrought. This is 
also true of a blue-faced warrior Taoist God. 

The taste of this period ran strongly in the direction of bird 
and flower painting, in which several of its masters excelled. Among 
others, there is in the Boston Museum a little fifteenth century pic- 
ture of a black-winged dragonfly perched on the tip of a spray of 
yellowing bamboo, all the size of life, which is as admirable in its 
way as if it were the work of a Sung artist (Fig. 3). A great eagle 
in black and white, called by Fenollosa, who ascribed it to a con- 
temporaneous Japanese painter Kano Utanosuke (1514-75), the 
Buddha of Eagles; is another testimonial to the power and facility 
of the Ming painters in this kind. It is perhaps by Liu Lang. 

The Museum owns about fifty paintings by artists of the Ch’ing 
Dynasty (1644-1911), but as this is not an historical treatise, merely 
a guide to the paintings of greatest interest in the collection, we may 
briefly note that none of them is of the first importance. 

The Museum has made a point of collecting Lamaistic paintings 
and has perhaps a larger and more representative collection of these 
than any other similar institution. They are some of them Sino- 
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Tibetan and some purely Tibetan, though perhaps the first term 
might be applied to them all, Tibetan art, as we know it, being but 
an offshoot of Chinese. 

The earliest specimens cannot well be earlier than Ywtan, the 
first ruler of which dynasty, Kublai Khan, instituted the Dalai La- 
maship and made this branch of Buddhism his state religion in 
1261. The best of these Lamaistic paintings will hold their own 
with the religious work of Yiian and Ming, having often a strange 
beauty suggestive of that of the medieval illuminated manuscripts 
of Europe. 


THE PATTERN OF CHINESE ANIMALS IN A LAND- 
SCAPE AND ANIMAL RUG IN THE WILLIAMS MEMO- 
RIAL COLLECTION : BY RUDOLF MEYER RIEFSTAHL 


HE great Animal rug in the Joseph Lee Williams Memorial 

Collection at the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York 

(Fig. 1) belongs to a particularly interesting type of composi- 

tion, which was unfamiliar to Mohammadan art before the Mongol 

conquest and which can be traced back very directly to the great 

wave of Chinese influence sweeping over all the Nearer East after 
the second half of the thirteenth century. 

Neither Mongols nor Mohammadans understood the deep 
philosophical meaning of Chinese landscape painting or the pan- 
theistic conception of nature, which their Chinese masters felt under 
the spell of Buddhistic and Taoistic philosophy, but they felt in- 
tensely attracted by the decorative motives and the color combina- 
tions of the Chinese, and the Persians particularly found in Chinese 
art a possibility of expressing in forms and colors the idyllic enjoy- 
ment of trees, meadows, gardens, flowers and singing birds which 
was the favorite motive of their poets since the days of Firdusi, Saadi 
and Hafiz. 

The first influence of Chinese art is felt in manuscripts of the 
latest decade of the thirteenth century, like the famous Manafi al 
Hayawan in the Morgan Library, dated 1291, in the decorations of 
the mosque of Veramin, constructed about 1322, in the potteries 
generally ascribed to Sultanabad and in the textiles of the early four- 
teenth century. It appears in a more refined form in the following 
century, during the Timuride period. Manuscripts like the Khwaju 
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Kirmani, dated 1396, in the British Museum or miniatures like the 
charming group of women in a garden in the Musée des Arts déco- 
ratifs in Paris, represent the later form of this style in Mohammadan 
art. | 

The Persians never had a school of landscape painting like the 
Chinese, but for decorative purposes they created among many others 
one particularly interesting type of decoration, which combined 
elements of Chinese landscape composition with the fantastic Chinese 
Kilin animals (the lion, the panther, the leopard, the stag, with flames 
flaring up from shoulders and hips). In such compositions we find 
all these animals running and hunting one another in a lovely forest 
with blossoming trees. We find even the Chinese dragon and 
pheenix fighting together. Many minor motives prove also that 
these free landscape compositions were created under a strong 
Chinese inspiration, although identical scenes do not exist in Chinese 
art and although single motives, like the fighting animals, belong 
to the old stock of Sassanian art. ‘The Chinese inspiration is evident 
in the tendency towards asymmetry and free composition, in the 
graceful and in the harmonious lines of the detail, which are not 
found in Mohammadan art of the Abbasside period. 

This decoration of “hunting and running Chinese animals in 
a landscape,” as we may define it, was used from the second half 
of the fourteenth century until the decay of Persian art in the seven- 
teenth century; it had been in fashion for rugs, textiles, decorative 
book-paintings, bookbindings in stamped leather, lacquer painting 
and other branches of decorative art. It changed very little from 
its first appearance until the time of Behzad (died about 1525). 
During this time it shows a charming direct inspiration from na- 
ture combined with a wonderful spirit for sober and refined com- 
position. In the period of the painter Sultan Mohammad (ab. 
1525-1560) it becomes more decorative and elaborate and loses 
its intimate charm, but this somewhat sophisticated art, which we 
may compare to that of the High Renaissance, is still of great 
beauty and certainly of extraordinary refinement. In the period 
of the painter Riza Abbassi (ab. 1560-1625) it becomes superficial 
and calligraphic, pretentious and overrich. It is unnecessary to speak 
of the later period of decadence. We have intentionally divided the 
different periods after artists and not after rulers, as the same artists 
who were known as painters inspired all other branches of decora- 
tive art. 
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